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PREFACE. 


The materials for the present very limited production have been 
on hand, and to some extent elaborated, some two years. Many of 
the thoughts were pressed into the mind of the writer, at that time, 
by a short discussion upon the subjects treated of. The discussion 
was private. A wish has been expressed for their publication; but 
the writer hesitated, from a dread of controversy, and a real unwil¬ 
lingness to differ publicly from his brethren in the ministry. A 
crisis, however, in the church of which he is a member, is evidently 
at hand ; and it may be that a position which is to himself clear, 
should be expressed to others. 

Under these circumstances the matter, drawn out in its present 
form, was submitted to the judgment of three very distinguished 
men, who were occupying different stand points and high trusts, 
and differing, to some extent, in judgment, upon the topics involved 
— with the request that they would indicate to the writer, without 
reserve, their views, whether or not it should be published. Two 
of them concurred in the opinion that the matter should be given 
to the public in its present form, and have expressed the wish that 
it might be widely circulated; and they were the two whose views 
were most divergent upon the topics involved. The other expressed 
to the writer no opinion, although known to be in favor of the gen¬ 
eral position assumed by the pamphlet. 

The writer does not pretend to go very elaborately into the ques¬ 
tions at issue. That would be unnecessary, especially in New 
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PREFACE. 


England. A mere outline of an argument is all that is wanted. 
This, it is believed, is presented to the mind without obscurity. 

Such as it is, the unpretending production is presented to the 
public eye, and is commended alike to the friend of the slave and 
our common country, with a sincere wish that its defects may 
perish, and what of good may be in it may live, and accomplish its 
natural result. 

G. F. COX. 

Dorchester, Mass., Jan. 1856. 



THREE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


WHAT IS SLAVERY? 

This is a somewhat difficult question to answer. A thoughtful 
man will weigh it well before he attempts an answer. The defini¬ 
tion of Paley can hardly be admitted. 

Paley says, I define slavery to be “ an obligation to labor for 
the benefit of the master, without the contract or consent of the 
servant.” And he thinks the obligation may arise, consistently with 
the laivs of nature , from three causes : 

1. From crimes. 

2. From captivity. 

3. From debt. See Paley’s Analysis, p. 48. 

But the consent or even contract of the slave does not change 
the nature of slavery. Perhaps, too, we might doubt the obligation 
in case of debt , and in some cases, at least, from captivity. If in 
pursuit of my own business I am taken captive by Indians, and 
they sell me, my obligation to remain might be doubted. 

We know not that we have seen a definition that we could adopt. 
We think, however, the question admits of solution. 

1. It is not essential to slavery that the master should hold his 
slaves forever. A man may be a slave a term of jears, as well as 
forever. A man may have slaves to-day , and to-morrow free them; 
but they were , nevertheless, slaves. An edict might pass liberating 
all slaves in seven years; but not only all who should die prior 
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to the time would be slaves, but all that lived would be till they 
were emancipated. , 

2. Neither is it essential to slavery that it should be involuntary 
on the part of the enslaved. A man may sell himself into slavery, 
and a slavery as terrible and as perpetual as ever was felt by man, 
yet he would be a 3 truly a slave as though sold by another. He 
might delight in slavery after he was in that state, and wish to stay 
there forever, yet would he be a slave. 

8. It does not seem to affect the condition much, whether a man 
is stolen , taken captive in war, born a slave, or sells himself , or is 
given away by others. He is alike a slave. The owner may be 
more or less criminal, but the slave is a slave in the one case as in 
the other. 

4. Nor is it essential that they should be treated as property , to 
constitute them slaves. You may treat them like princes — clothe 
them well—feed them well—let them ride with you — sleep with 
you —intrust them with your business, — yet are they slaves. 
Their condition may be improved much or depressed — yet they are 
slaves still. 

5. The true idea of slavery, as it seems to me, is, 

Power over service. This inheres every where in slavery. It 
makes slavery. This is what is bought and sold. A man cannot 
sell his soul , if he would, to a fellow creature, no more than he 
could sell an angel. Nor can another acquire property in his soul. 
Indeed we do not see how property can be acquired in man. There 
may be power over service — over life: there may be claim for ser¬ 
vice, and that claim may lie against the man ; but we do not see 
how more than this can be obtained. You may demand service — 
you may demand life, for crime — but we see not how more can be 
acquired over man or in man.* You may forbid the taking of life, 
as did Adrian, or the Antonines. Yet there is slavery, even in its 
worst form ; for who would not say, that death was preferable a 
thousand times, to slavery under some forms ? 

* When the service and life of an ox is taken, you have all there is of the ox, as 
much so as if he were a piece of board. But not thus with man. When he yields both 
service and life — the man is left. This cannot be held. 
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Power oyer Service, therefore, and a right to that service, 
or no right, by purchase—by war — by voluntary sale of the man 
himself, or the parent the child — by inheritance, by even the most 
abominable means,—for power is too often gained in this way, — it 
is this that constitutes slavery every where, in all ages—in all 
states of life, the world over. That is slavery which bends my arm , 
bows my neck , and makes my foot to run, early or late — in cold 
or heat, at another’s bidding — at his will — and none to relieve 
me. That is slavery. This constituted the slavery of Nimroud— 
of Rome — of Greece — of Africa or Asia. It is this that consti¬ 
tutes American slavery, at the present hour. I may choose such 
a state, but that choice does not alter my condition. I am, never¬ 
theless, bound—a bond slave. 
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WERE SLAVEHOLDERS IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH ? 

The question is one of history —a question of fact — not of 
principle. The question may involve principles, but for these we 
are not responsible. We may adduce principles from the fact, and 
for these we may be more responsible than the fact itself, as the 
deduction may be unjust. 

Before entering the discussion I wish to premise, first, that I 
take for granted that the Bible is an inspired book. Not because 
such an assumption is essential to the argument, but because this 
we deem a fact in itself not to be disputed in the discussion, and 
especially that a historic reference may have too much authority to 
be doubted. 

I take for granted, also, the following rule of biblical interpreta¬ 
tion, namely, “ that where no trope or figure is used, there the 
plain, obvious, grammatical sense is the true one.” 

I wish to make one other remark. As I expect to prove to the 
satisfaction of my own mind, at least, that slaveholders were in the 
early church, I do not thereby suppose the Bible to justify the 
system of slavery , as it now is, or ever was; that it justifies the 
relation only when the condition of the slave can be bettered by it. 
This was the true ground of the Jewish law upon this question. 
There is one other circumstance under which slaveholders would 
be allowed membership in the bosom of the Christian church, to 
which I will refer in the conclusion. 

The question now at issue is, were slaveholders admitted as mem¬ 
bers of the apostolic church ? To thi§ I reply in the affirmative — 
they were. And to present the question in the clearest light of 
which I am capable, I shall lay down four propositions , either of 
which, if sustained, will prove the affirmative of the question: two 
by inference; one from the necessity of the case; and the fourth 
direct and positive proof from the New Testament. 
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ARGUMENT FIRST. 

The first earthly head of the Jewish church , Abraham, was a 
slaveholder. 

And connected with this statement there should be another, 
namely, that that church was founded by the immediate direction 
and presence of God. And if so good a man as Abraham was a 
slaveholder—one so familiar with God—one with whom He entered 
into convenant— and one whose influence was higher in the apos¬ 
tolic days, than all other worthies who had preceded those days 
and one whose influence in moulding the Christian church was supe¬ 
rior to all others: then I infer, no one would have judged it a sin, in 
those days, to hold slaves; and they would always have them, when 
interest prompted it. If Abraham were held up as the pattern for 
the early Christian-church, as most certainly was the case, and 
even as its father,— for believers are all children of Abraham,— 
no one could infer that to he a crime which he practised, unless 
directly forbidden, and so stated by the greater teacher, Christ. 
Hut this was never done. Christ never forbade it in a single 
instance. And, as will be shown hereafter, circumstances were 
such, surrounding the early Christians, that, of necessity , they 
practised the same thing. 

That Abraham, the first spiritual and earthly head of the Jewish 
church,—we might almost say of the gospel church, too—for the 
gospel was preached to Abraham—but that Abraham was a slave¬ 
holder will appear, — 

1. From the/flef that the Bible decides that he had servants, 
“three hundred and eighteen, fit for war, BORN IN His OWN 
house.” Gen. 14: 14. And the term servant , in the Scriptures, 
when applied to domestics, means a slave. See Encyc. Brit., Art. 
Slavery ; also Watson’s Diet., Calmet, Webster, Kitto, &c. When 
the term servant is otherwise used, a qualifying word is added; as, 
a hired servant; but even in such cases, slaves are generally in¬ 
tended. 

But the mere fact that they were “ born in his house” must for¬ 
ever settle the question that they were his slaves. 

2 
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But if these three hundred and eighteen servants “ born in his 
own house” were born of women, and were all fit for war, be must 
have had many more of the same class. If the usual law was fol¬ 
lowed there that has always followed the human race, there were 
not only others younger and older, that could not go to war, but 
there were three hundred and eighteen females , more or less, as 
nature is quite careful to keep a parallel between the sexes. We 
say, if the usual law was followed, and these three hundred and 
eighteen had mothers , and had wives or female associates, we could 
not estimate the household of the father of the faithful as contain¬ 
ing less than a thousand slaves ! 

2. But that Abraham was truly a slaveholder, appears from the 
fact, that these servants are scheduled as property. Gen. 12:16. It 
is said of him, that he had “ sheep and oxen, and he asses, and men 
servants , and maid servants, and she asses and camels.” The same 
schedule of his property is given subsequently by his principal ser¬ 
vant, in Gen. 24: 35, and in both instances they are classed in 
such a way, — neither first nor last, but intermediate in the sched¬ 
ule,— that no other inference can be drawn than that, so far as they 
could be, they were regarded as property. In the law subsequently 
given at Sinai, it is expressly said of the servant or slave, in refer¬ 
ence to his master, “ He is his money.” Exo. 21 : 21. 

3. But another evidence which we present as a proof that Abra¬ 
ham was truly a slaveholder, is that given by Saint Paul, in Gal. 4: 
22, 23. It is there stated, “ That Abraham had two sons ; the one 
by a bond woman, the other by a free -woman. But he who was of 
the bond woman was born ^ the flesh ; but he of the free woman 
was by promise.” The contrast here between bond and free could not 
exist unless the one were a slave , in the ordinary sense of the term, 
and the other a free woman. A man cannot get out of jail, who has 
not been in. Neither could a man be made free, unless he had been 
bound. Besides, the son, then, as now, took the condition of the 
mother, in a legal sense ; and.hence it was said, “ Cast out the bond 
woman and her son ; for the son ( of the bond woman shall not be heir 
with the son of the free woman.” But it should be added, in jus¬ 
tice, both to God and man, that by thus “ casting them out ” they 
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were both made free. And this very son, in his generations, after¬ 
wards became a trader in slaves. He bought Joseph and sold him 
in Egypt. But the whole record shows indubitably — if inspired — 
that not only Sarah, Abraham’s wife, had a slave , but it shows also 
that the Hebrew term translated in tfie Old Testament servant , 
meant in this case a slave , and nothing else. 

4. One more record with regard to Abraham and we have done. 
It is expressly stated, Gen. 17 : 9, 14, and 22 : 27, that among 
those who were circumcised, and admitted into the church , with 
Abraham, were such as were “ born in his house and bought with 
his money” — presenting as occupants of the same house, and 
under the same covenant, the buyer and the bought. But the 
record is so striking, so full, and withal, we think, so instructive 
upon the point, it should be given entire. We therefore do so. 
Gen. 17. 

9. “ And God said unto Abraham, thou shalt keep my covenant, therefore, thon and 

19. thy seed after thee, in their generations. This is my covenant, which ye shall keep 
between me and you, and thy seed after thee; every man-child among you shall be 

11. circumcised. Aud ye shall circumcise the flesh of your fore-skin; and it shall be 

12. a token of the covenant betwixt me and you. And he that is eight days old shall 
be circumcised among you, every man-child in your generations ; he that is bom 
in thy house, and bought with money of any stranger, which is not of thy seed. 

13. He that is born in thy house, and he that is bought with thy money, must needs 
be circumcised; and my covenant shall be in your flesh for an everlasting cove- 

14. nant. And the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his fore-skin is not cir¬ 
cumcised, that soul shall be cut off' from his people; he hath broken my covenant. 

******* 

22. And he left off talking with him, and God went up from Abraham. And Abrar- 

23. ham took Ishmael his son, and all that were born in his house, and all that were 
bought with his money, every male among the men of Abraham’s house, and cir¬ 
cumcised the flesh of their fore skin, in the selfsame day, as God had said unto 

24. him. And Abraham was ninety years old and nine, when he was circumcised 

25. in the flesh of his fore-skin. And Ishmael his son was thirteen years old when he 

26. was circumcised in the flesh of his fore-skin. In the selfsame day was Abraham 

27. circumcised, and Ishmael his son: And all the men of his house, born in the 
house, and bought with money of the stranger , were circumcised with him.” 

There is this additional proof that the term servant means, in its 
application to domestics, slaves: Abimelech gave to Abraham ser¬ 
vants. He could not give away a fbee man, nor a hired servant. 
They must, therefore have been slaves* 

* Gen. 20. 14. 
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Now when it is considered how intimate Abraham was with God, 
or rather, how intimate God was with him ; when it is remembered 
that Abraham bought slaves of the heathen or “ strangerwhen it 
is remembered that Abraham was all this when Grod entered into 
covenant with him , and that these slaves were noticed in the cove¬ 
nant , and he recognized as their master ; when it is remembered 
that while even upon Mount Moriah , Abraham was a slaveholder, 
and his slaves were waiting at the base of the mount for their mas¬ 
ter ; when it is considered that the apostolic church was organized 
by or with Abraham ; that the covenant was never broken — is 
truly everlasting ; and when we remember the use that was made of 
his name by the apostles; it does not appear that the mere relation 
of master and slave could have been, under the circumstances, 
regarded as sinful, either of God or man, and that both Jewish and 
Gentile converts would have followed his steps, where interest sug¬ 
gested it. Indeed all his spiritual seed would have done this, did 
the circumstances of society require it, unless it had been forbid¬ 
den by our common master. But as this was not done, the infer¬ 
ence remains, that if circumstances forced it upon them, as we 
shall show was the case, the early Christians would be involved in 
the same practice, and the apostolic church would do, as God had 
done in the days of Abraham, receive both the slave and his master 
to her bosom. 

ARGUMENT SECOND. 

The system of slavery, under given circumstances, was allowed 
by the second earthly head and lawgiver of the Jewish church , 
Moses ; and both master and slave were by him admitted into the 
church. And this, too, as in the other case, by the express direc¬ 
tion of God. He allowed slavery, under the conditions named, 
viz. whenever the condition of the slave would be bettered by it. 

Slaves under the Jewish system were of two kinds — those taken 
in war, or those purchased of the “ heathen round about,” which 
might be kept as a “ possession for their children forever , or dis¬ 
posed of by their masters as their own proper goods , and those 
of their brethren the children of Israel , who through poverty sold 
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themselves, or were sold to pay debts, or were delivered up by 
their parents in cases of necessity. In the last case they were 
restored in the year of Jubilee, if not before. See Wilson’s Arch., 
Ed. 1783, Art. Slaves. 

But the law of Moses is so clear that we choose to transcribe it. 
It may be found in Levit. ch. 25, and is as follows: — 

89. “ And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and be sold unto 

40. thee; thou shalt not compel him to serve as a bond-servant: But as a hired servant, 
and as a sojourner he shall be with thee, and shall serve thee unto the year of 

41. jubilee: And then shall he depart from thee, both he and his children with him, 
and shall return unto his own family, and unto the possession of his fathers shall 

42. he return. For they are my servants which I brought forth out of the land of 

43. Egypt: they shall not be sold as bondmen. Thou shalt not rule over him with 

44. rigor; but shalt fear thy God. Both thy bond-men, and thy bond-maids, which thou 
shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are round about you; of them shall ye buy 

45. bond-men and bond-maids. Moreover of the children of the strangers that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, 

46. which they begat in your land: and they shall be your possession. And ye shall 
take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit them for a pos¬ 
session; they shall be your bond-men for ever: but over your brethren the children 
of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another with rigor. 

47. And if a sojourner or a stranger wax rich by thee, and thy brother that dwelleth 
by him wax poor, and sell himself unto the stranger or sojourner by thee, or to the 

48. stock of the stranger’s family: After that he is sold he may be redeemed again; 

49. one of his brethren may redeem him: Either his uncle, or his uncle’s son may 
redeem him, or any that is nigh of kin unto him of his family may redeem him; 

60. or if he be able, he may redeem himself. And he shall reckon with him that bought 
him, from the year that he was sold to him, unto the year of jubilee: and the price 
of his sale shall be according unto the number of years, according to the time of an 

61. hired servant shall it be with him. If there be yet many years behind, according 
unto them he shall give again the price of his redemption out of the money that he 

52. was bought for. And if there remain but few years unto the year of jubilee, then 
he shall count with him, and according unto his years shall he give him again the 
63. price of his redemption. And as a yearly hired servant shall he be with him: and 

54. the other shall not rule with rigor over him in thy sight. And if he be not redeemed 
in these years, then he shall go out in the year of jubilee, both he, and his children 

55. with him. For unto me the children of Israel are servants; they are / my serv¬ 
ants whom I brought forth out of the land of Egypt: I am the Lord your God.” 

The following paragraph is found in Exodus 26. 

18. “ And if men strive together, and one smite another with a stone, or with his 

19. fist, and he die not, but keepeth his bed; If he rise again, and walk abroad upon 
his staff, then shall he that smote him be quit; only be shall pay for the loss of his 

20. time, and shall cause him to be thoroughly healed. And if a man smite his servant, 
or his maid, with a rod, and he die under his hand he shall be surely punished. 

21. Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or tw r o, he shall not be punished: for he is 
his money.” 
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A plain distinction is made in the above law between an Israel¬ 
ite who was degraded by becoming a slave, and a “ heathen ” or 
“ stranger,” who was benefited by sojourning in a land of light 
guarded by law, and a law which forbid cruelty. His transfer to 
the land of Israel did not change his state, though it changed 
materially his circumstances for the better. But whatever view 
we may take of the subject, the statutes allowing slavery “ for¬ 
ever,” “for an inheritance and possession to children,” — under 
the Jewish law, of course, for under other laws it does not pre¬ 
tend to speak, — whatever views we may entertain, these statutes 
allow of slavery — and they are claimed as the statutes of God. 
We say allow ; they both allow and condemn. They allowed it 
when it benefitted the slave ; condemned it when it degraded 
Israel. The yoke shall not be placed for ever upon the Israelite, 
but it may be upon one from the land of idols. An Israelite 
might be enslaved seven years or fifty, but not longer ; but the text 
quoted intimates that one bought of heathen might be longer — 
“ for ever.” 

The bearing of the question lies here. The laws of Moses were 
the laws of the church of God, — the most enlightened then on 
earth; they continued to be the laws of the church of God till 
Christ came , and till the apostolic church was organized. What¬ 
ever law was not repealed would naturally continue, if circum¬ 
stances called for it. But interest, of course, if nothing else, 
would prompt—did prompt it. The Jews who were members 
of the church of God, did own slaves throughout their history. 
Josephus spoke of the laws of Moses on slavery with commend¬ 
ation. See Bk. vs. Apion. Himself was a slaveholder. Nehe- 
miah was a slaveholder. And the company over which he was 
governor carried up with them, on their return to Jerusalem 
“seven thousand three hundred and thirty-seven slaves,” and 
these were employed in rebuilding the temple. He chided the 
princes for making slaves of their brethren , over the time, and 
obliged them to give them up; but neither himself nor either of the 
prophets ever condemned masters or the law allowing servitude, of 
those who were bought from the heathen . The Jews held slaves till 
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the days of Constantine, A. D. 336, who issued a decree not allow¬ 
ing them to hold Christians as slaves. 

The inference, as it seems to me, is inevitable. If this was the 
law of the Jewish church; if her best men , like Nehemiah and 
Josephus practised it till the time of Christ , and if any of the Jews 
were converted, as we are expressly taught thousands of them 
were, they would still retain their slaves unless directly forbidden , 
which was never done. They would also be received into the new 
church, of whom Abraham was a common father. And this fact 
will appear ; — and especially will it appear also that Cornelius, the 
FIRST Grentile convert admitted to the Christian church, under 
Peter, was a bona fide slaveholder. 


ARGUMENT THIRD. 

The third argument is based upon the civil condition of the 
Roman world. Slavery was so common a matter, the argument 
assumes, throughout the entire world, at the time the Apostolic 
church took its new character, that it was absolutely impossible 
that a church of the number found in that which is called the 
Apostolic church , could have existed without admitting slaves and 
slave-holders both as members. The Evangelical age of the 
church extended from Christ to. Constantine, A. D. 312; the 
Apostolic, to the death of John, A. D. 100. 

The population of the Roman Empire, at the time of which we 
speak,— the days of the Apostles and Christ — amounted to one 
hundred and twenty millions; sixty millions of whom were slaves; 
forty millions tributaries and freedmen, and twenty millions only 
were freemen, in the proper sense of the term. On the accession 
of Augustus to the throne, B. C. 31, the number of citizens in 
the empire was only a little above four millions ; A. D. 41, over 
six millions; and on this fact the calculation is made that, with their 
wives and children, the freemen amounted to twenty millions. 

In Greece, there were twenty-one slaves to every freeman. A 
constant slave-market was kept at Rome. In the little island of 
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Delos , in the Egean Sea, at a slave-market, ten thousand slaves 
were sold in a single day, and many for a mere trifle. At this 
period the lands were principally tilled by the slaves. Prior to 
this, a century or two, it had been done by freedmen — but now 
by slaves. Augustus put at one time twenty thousand slaves 
on board his corn ships. The laws of nations at that time allowed, 
in case of war, the victor to take all the property of individuals , 
as well as of the government—and sell them all into perpetual 
slavery. Alexander thus sold Thebes, men, women and children* 

A single patrician, B. 0. 7, left his heirs four thousand one 
hundred and sixteen slaves. Every man owned a slave who could 
buy one,— Grib., vol. 1, p. 47—and the price was such as could 
be reached by all. They could sometimes be bought for “ a pair 
of shoes,” sometimes for two and six pence. Dioclesian employed 
forty thousand Christian slaves in building his baths, and then 
destroyed them. Lemp. Die., p. 124. Constantine, A. D. •_>0o — 
337, received into his dominions, and gave lands to them, three 
hundred thousand Sarmatians, who had been expelled by their 
slaves. But it must have required a good many slaves to have 
expelled three hundred thousand masters. But nearly the whole 
of the present Russian territory was then occupied by these Sar¬ 
matians. It was then, even more than now, a land of Slavery. 
See Lemp., p. 196. Lacedemonian youth murdered three thou¬ 
sand slaves without provocation, and by permission of law, to try 
their skill. Ency. London, vol. 20, p. 458. We have given these 
particulars to show the extent of slavery. And we give the 
authorities that the man who has not read may read. Now it was 
in this community that the Apostolic church was formed. Nearly 
every man in the empire was either a master or a slave , and every 
man, according to Gibbon, was a slaveholder, unless he was so 
poor that he could not purchase one. According to Wilson, there 
were twenty-one slaves to one freeman throughout Greece. 

It will be seen that in such a community, a church could not be 

* See Niebuhr’s Hist. Rome; Wilson’s Archaot; Gibbon’s Rome ; Ency. Brit.; 
Lyman’s Historic Chart. 
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formed without embracing slave-holders, unless they were, all slaves , 
as all others , or nearly so, were masters. Take for illustration, the 
church at Antioch. This was among the first that was formed, and 
where the disciples were first called Christians. Antioch, at this 
time, was' the third city, out of thirty-five hundred cities, in the 
Roman Empire. It contained a population of five hundred thou¬ 
sand. And in this city Christianity had such success, that it 
numbered one hundred thousand members. 

We do not hesitate to say that such a number could not be ob¬ 
tained, unless they were all slaves, without embracing masters^ 
But the supposition can never be allowed that Christianity in the 
days of the apostles was constituted of slaves. No man can think 
that the Apostolic church had not a large number of masters, as 
well as of slaves, who has minutely read history, with his eye at 
all upon the question. Take Rome — the mart of slaves—take 
Alexandria, take any church, that at Corinth, Laodicea, Philadel¬ 
phia, any one, and the same result follows. No church could have 
been sustained without the master as well as the slave. They 
could have had no contributions for the poor. Rome had a popu¬ 
lation of from one to three millions, no matter which, but never 
more than one tenth of that number were citizens. The prepon¬ 
derance was so great she often stood in fear of her slaves. There 
were of this number converted to Christianity, from some fifty to 
a hundred thousand. See Gib. Many of them were in affluence 
such as had to “ pay tribute.” * Here were Aquilla and Priscilla, 
who had a church in their owm house. Here, too, the “Household 
of Aristobulus,” household of Narcissus. Here Rufus, Phlegon— 
perchance the astronomer, Hermas, Hermes, Olympus, and w T e 
know not who. But there were men of strength, who bore the 

* The church at Rome, A.D. 150, received from a single individual, a stranger in Pon- 
tus, who was coming to Rome to reside, the sum of eight thousand dollars as a donation. 
The society in Carthage, in A. D. 251, sixty years before Constantine, and while 
enduring the 7th persecution, under Decots, gave, on a sudden call for charity to 
redeem some who had been carried captive into the desert, the sum of four 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. Gib., vol. 1, p. 560. The amount sacrificed 
at one time, by the converts, if the Jewish shekel be meant, is forty thousand dollars. 
See Clarke, Acts, 19 :19. 
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burden of the church, and gave it a character and permanency, 
such as it nowhere else has retained. All this could never have been 
accomplished by slaves. Their masters must have been with them. 
In Alexandria the church supported three thousand poor. The 
church at Rome supported fifteen hundred poor among her own 
members. This required wealth. But wealth at that time was 
with the slave-holder. All held slaves who could buy one. 

Although we may anticipate somewhat our next argument, yet, 
as it comes in place here, we will allude to it. It is this: Did 
Christianity convert a single slave in the vast empire of Rome ? 
In the city of Rome, perchance where there were two millions of 
slaves! And did the apostles Paul and Peter address them in the 
epistles w T hich we now have ? or did they pass them by altogether, 
as either not needing instruction, or not being worthy of it? 
Neither of these last suppositions can be admitted by Christianity. 
If these slaves were converted — were admitted into the church, 
were addressed in the epistles of Paul and Peter — so were their 
masters. It was their “own masters,” that the apostle speaks 
of. So that either the slave was not in the church — or if in, his 
master was there also. But if the slave was not in, nor the mas¬ 
ter, pray how, and of whom, was the church formed ? We might 
as well say, Christianity made no converts , as to say she did not 
embrace both master and slave. But more of this will be seen in 
our next argument. 


ARGUMENT FOURTH. 

We now adduce the direct declarations, upon this subject, of the 
New Testament. Its records thus speak. 

l’ “ Let as many servants as are under the yoke count their own [despotas] masters 
worthy of all honor, that the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 

2. And they that have believing masters, [despotas] let them not despise them, be¬ 
cause they are brethren; but rather do them service, because they are faithful and 

3. beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort. If any man 
teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our 

4. Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness: He 
is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, 

5. whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, Perverse disputings of 
men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness; 
from such withdraw thyself.” 1 Tim. Chap. 6. 
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21. “ Fathers provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged. Servants 
obey in all things your masters, according to the flesh; not with eye-service, as 

23. men-pleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God: And whatsoever ye do, 

24. do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men: Knowing that of the Lord ye 
shall receive the reward of the inheritence; for ye serve the Lord Christ. 

25. But he that doeth wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath done: and 
there is no respect of persons.” Col., Chap. 3. 

1. “ Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal; knowing that 

2. ye also have a master in heaven. Continue in prayer and watch in the same with 
thanksgiving.” Chap. 4. 

5. “ Servants, be obedient to them that are your [kuriois] masters according to the 

6. flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto Christ; Not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers; but as the Servants of Christ, doingthe will of God from 

7. the heart: With good-will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to men: Knowing 

8. that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he recieve of the Lord, 

S. whether he be bond or free. And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, for¬ 
bearing threatening: knowing that your Master also is in heaven; neither is there 
respect of persons with him.” Eph., Chap. 6. 

17. “ Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king. Ser- 

18. vants [oiketaij be subject to your [despotas] masters with all fear: not only to the 
good and gentle, but also to the froward.” 1 Peter, Chap. 2. 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE PASSAGES. 

1. Bloomfield says, that the terms, “ Servants under the yoke,” 
means “harshest bondage.” Dr. A. Clarke says, the word “ ser¬ 
vants means slaves converted to the Christian faith ; and under 
the ‘yoke’ is the state of slavery ; and by masters,— despotas — 
is meant, the heathen masters of these Christian slaves.” 

Benson expresses similar views. We know T not of a commenta¬ 
tor who differs as to the meaning of the terms used — but all-con¬ 
cur that the slave and master are referred to. If their judgment 
be worth anything, the question is settled, as there were “believing 
masters,”—“beloved”—“partakers of the benefit.” 

2. The terms doulos — douloi, here translated servants — is of 
doubtful import only to a man who wishes to serve a special cause , 
or to one who has not carefully reflected upon the subject. How 
Inspiration uses the term doulos may be determined from 1 Cor., 
7 : 21. “ Art thou called being a [doulos] servant, care not for 
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it: but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. For he that 
is called in the Lord, being a servant, [doulos] is the Lord’s 
free man: likewise he that is called being free, is Christ’s ser¬ 
vant.” Now no man can be made free, unless he has been in ser¬ 
vitude. And slavery to sin cannot be meant, because for that a 
man should care. And no other sense can be attached, than the 
plain, obvious, grammatical sense — and that is a slave. Now if 
the Holy Spirit, by St. Paul, uses the term in the sense quoted, 
should we hesitate, if necessity require, to attach to it the same 
meaning in another place ? 

3. There are two terms in the New Testament translated ser¬ 
vant—oiketes and doulos. All criticism admits that oiketes signi¬ 
fies a slave proper, while it has been contended by some that the 
term doulos, when applied to domestics, did not always signify a 
slave in the lowest sense , but one who was under some obligations 
to his master. But w r e have just seen that the Holy Spirit by St. 
Paul, in 1 Cor. 7 : 21, has used the term to signify a slave in the 
absolute sense ; we infer St. Paul always used the term in this 
sense till shown to the contrary, which cannot be done. Besides 
the criticism amounts to nothing against the argument — as both 
terms are used for persons whose masters were in the apostolic 
church. So that if either term signifies a slave , his master was 
in the church. Qornelius’ servants are called oiketon—oiketes — 
he therefore held slaves in the proper sense of that term — and yet 
he w r as admitted to the bosom of the church—and the spirit bears 
witness of him, that he*vas an eminently good man: one slave¬ 
holder therefore, it must be admitted, on all hands, was received 
into the fellowship of the apostolic church — and he the first. See 
Acts 10 : 7. 

If this looks strange to the reader, let him remember, that in 
those days distinguished men could not be found among ike Gren- 
tiles without slaves, especially men at the head of soldiers. If any 
of these are called, it must be while holding slaves. And Christ!” 
anity could not wait for the slow process of emancipation. Her 
mission was for souls. 

4. All the terms used by the ancients to designate either mas- 
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ter or slave are used in the New Testament seemingly for the same 
purpose ; and especially do we find here the two great commercial 
terms by which they designate by far the largest portion of the 
then population, oiketes and doulos, household and other slaves. 
Here too is Despotas — Kurios — Masters. Now what nameable 
reason could be assigned for St. Paul to address a class of men IN 
the church or god, and call the one despotas or despots—and the 
other doulos — oiketes, when these were the usual terms to desig¬ 
nate master and slave, unless he so meant ? Was there any other 
despotas in Rome or Greece, but slaveholders ? Who will show 
one ? 

We are forced, therefore, to the conclusion, either that masters 
and slaves are addressed in the above scriptures, or that the an¬ 
cients had no terms to designate slaves and masters, although there 
were towards a hundred millions of the one, and twenty millions of 
the other; or that the apostle has taken the great commercial 
terms, and misused them. We conclude, therefore, with all com¬ 
mentators who have written upon the subject, that the term masters 
in the above texts, means the owners or, more properly, masters of 
slaves , and servants is used to designate these slaves. But both 
were in the church — “ believing,” “ beloved,” “ partakers of the 
benefit.” 

To draw the argument to a close: When we take into consider¬ 
ation the state of the world at the time Christianity commenced its 
triumphs, that there were then some sixty millions of slaves—some 
forty millions in a state of bondage, not infinitely better — and in 
some instances really worse — the whole controlled by twenty mil¬ 
lions of men called freemen — owners of the then world, land and 
slaves; when we contemplate the fact, that slavery has existed 
from time immemorial — from the days of Nimroud, as has recently 
been discovered by Layard, in turning up the foundations of Nine¬ 
veh, down to the present time; — when we contemplate the fact, 
that throughout all the land — Syria, Greece, Media, Persia, India, 
Galatia, all of Europe, all of Africa, all of India, slaves and slave 
holders constituted the entire population, save such as were in ex¬ 
treme poverty; and that Christianity pushed its triumphs in the 
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midst of this population, till, as some say, one-half of the whole 
Roman empire were truly converted , no man can infer that there 
•were not thousands of households , both master and slave of which 
were in the bosom of the church of God. 

But other facts must be added to the picture before it is com¬ 
plete. The only influence that Christianity had upon the master 
and slave, at the first , was mutual respect — kindness on the one 
part, and obedience on the other ; not of eye service, but from the 
heart, and occasional emancipation. It was not till the days of 
Adrian, the Emperor, A. D. 130, after Christianity had been 
planted nearly a century, that a general sentiment prevailed, even 
for the mitigation of slavery by law. All was left till then to the 
silent work of religion upon the heart of both master and slave, 
and to a free and authoritative prohibition of cruelty, and commands 
of kindness and obedience. But at the time specified, A. D. 130, 
Adrian issued an edict prohibiting the masters from killing their 
slaves, without sufficient cause. Gib. Yol. 1, p. 50.* We do not 
deem that such an edict was needed by the Christians; but we do 
judge that Christianity had made an impression upon the whole 
empire, and that the edict was a real fruit of the new religion. 
But slavery prevailed, nevertheless, in Rome till the empire wasted 
away; the slaves were then transferred to the conquerors. And 
all the countries that formed a part of the Roman empire, after the 
empire was divided, were still slave-holding countries. 

Slavery held its sway in England till A. D. 1750, and to such 
an extent was it carried in that island, that as late as A. D. 1025 
parents sold their own children. But at the period named, this 
terrible practice was forbidden by law. See Lyman’s chart. It 
should be borne in mind, that Christianity may have been planted 
in Great Britain by some of the apostles themselves, or their imme¬ 
diate disciples; but in any case, the practice continued of parents 
selling their children, at least four hundred years — yes, seven hun¬ 
dred years — after Christianity was fairly established there. In 
France, slavery existed till within some forty or fifty years; in Af- 

* The right over the life of the slave was abolished by the Antonies. See Am. Ency. 
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rica, India, America, till the present moment. Take, as a sample 
for Africa at the present time, a single district: 

“ Every caboceer or noble of Ashantee is the possessor of thou¬ 
sands of slaves , and the inferior chieftains and captains own a lesser 
number. The lives and services of the slaves are at the disposal 
of their masters. A person may take away the life of his own 
slave with impunity ; and if he kill the slave of another, he can 
only be required to pay the market value of his victim.” See Miss. 
Ad. for Apl. 1853. 

And of the one hundred millions now in Africa probably not less 
than seventy millions are slaves. And she is now, in this respect, 
what she has been for more than two thousand years. 

Now, then, if over the entire field of Africa, every man who was 
able held his hundreds or thousands of slaves ; if over entire Greece 
there were twenty-one slaves to every freeman; if in the city of 
Rome alone there were one or two million,—for it is quite immate¬ 
rial which; if within the entire empire every man was a slave¬ 
holder who was able to purchase one, and some of them held thou¬ 
sands ; if these are facts, there was but one alternative for Chris¬ 
tianity ; either she must stop on her mission of love, as ever she 
came to earth, or Christianity must allow these civil relations of 
life to remain till the virtues of the people removed them. This 
was the exact position assumed by our adorable Redeemer and 
his apostles, and the church also ; and these examples have been 
followed by the church. Our adorable Redeemer contented him¬ 
self with laying down great principles that should ultimately tri¬ 
umph and make a brotherhood of man. We believe Christianity 
will yet do this. We hope the wisdom of her Teacher will not be 
forgotten. 

There is one other fact that must be added, and the picture will 
be full. It is this.. Till Jesus came, and till the church was estab¬ 
lished, there had been no civil jurisprudence in the world’s history 
that counted the relation of a master to a slave , a crime. Cruelty 
was always, in the esteem of some, wrong. But the relation of 
master and slave had never been thus considered. It was allowed 
by the Mosaic system, and practised by the Jews till as late as 
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A. D. 325, when Constantine issued a decree that no Jeiv should 
hold a Christian slave , although he allowed Christians to hold 
them , as such. (See Fletcher on Slavery.) The relation had been 
sustained by Abraham, the brightest light of the world. Christ, 
Paul, Peter, John, Jude, James, though surrounded with millions 
of slaves, some of them in the very mart of slavery, where thou¬ 
sands were daily sold, uttered not one sentence directly against the 
relation —only against cruelty and oppression; — with this in view 
the conception is impossible, that masters ivere not in the church. 

But if all this be true, it may be asked, What is the ground of 
opposition to slavery ? I answer, — 

1. I am an American, pledged to freedom. 

2. The trust of slaveholding is really too great to commit 
to man. The ground of my opposition is the same as that 
of opposition to monarchy — to despotism , in any form. As I would 
not put a nation under the rule of one mind , without law , which is 
despotism, so I would trust no man "with his fellow man. And as I 
would trust no monarchy, even with law , so I would trust, as a 
rule of government, no man with a slave, however law might modify 
it, if that law could be changed by himself. Despotism, monarchy, 
or slavery, may be endured as an evil , but as a rule of government, 
such principles can never he admitted in America , even over one 
mind. I would not trust a thousand aristocrats to govern, any 
more than I would trust one. The people only , I would trust — 
all the people— every interest — and every interest in life must be 
represented in government, or we are false to American principles. 
And nowhere, as in a republic, is it so unsafe to give to a master a 
slave ; and nowhere, as in a republic, where every slaveholder is a 
voter, a double, treble, quadruple voter, a voter in proportion to 
his slaves, is it so unsafe to trust a system which nowhere in the 
wide world could be endured, except as a lesser evil. A Sultan 
may be a good man , though he have at his mere will the life and 
service of twelve millions of human beings; but -who can admit that 
it is a just principle of government ? I can easily conceive of a 
monarch , who may be a Christian—a good Christian, and who may 
never violate the law of his realm; but what American could admit 
this as a principle of government upon Bunker Hill ? I can conceive 
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of a slaveholder, as pure as Abraham, as Enoch, as Job, as good as 
Nehemiah or Cornelius, who takes a slave from a low condition, 
even of heathenism, who brings him to his “household,” feeds him 
well, clothes him well, teaches him the worship and service of the 
true God, whereas he had served idols ; I can conceive of such a 
master and find no fault with him at all; but who would trust such 
a right with any man , unless it were under a burning law of G-od , 
which the master could not change , and in which he had no voice, 
and even then it could be admitted only as a lesser evil. But to 
submit the right to men , who may themselves make their laws — 
change their laws, just as interest dictates, where the slave has no 
voice — no helper—no God to make his law for him; this is a 
trust never to be committed to men. 

3. But I have an opposition to American slavery for its terrible 
wrongs,—it maybe by unprincipled men—but their wickedness 
does not lessen the evil, — its iceburg “soul drivers”—its very 
origin—the crushing tendency of its laws: — there are no mo¬ 
tives to emancipation — no means of instruction, unless isolated. 
I hate the sound of that clanking chain — it may be, upon a Christ¬ 
ian’s back. The degrading vices, too, to which the female slave is 
exposed, whether beautiful, or good, or vile. There can be for it 
no apology. And the sooner the south shall give up, and the 
north shall not keep back, and unite upon some scheme of universal 
emancipation, the better. Let it be done. 

4 
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CHURCH MORALS —ITS RULE OF DISCIPLINE. 

Shall we adopt for church discipline, so far as principle is con¬ 
cerned, the same standard that Christ and his apostles adopted, 
both as a term or condition of membership to the church, and for 
the correction of state or domestic evils ? Or shall we seek a higher 
or better standard ? Shall we take Apostolic discipline eor the 
church, the discipline of Christ, or seek a better ? The last, we 
assume, cannot be found, and to seek a higher would be fatally to 
implicate even the holiness of Christ. 

The exact position to be occupied by a chureh, in her Discipline , 
as an agent in Christianizing'or moralizing man, is an inquiry of 
the weightiest character. But whatever its weight, it should be 
answered, above all in America, where every principle of church 
and state government is passing in review. Whatever the exact 
position may be, one thing may be affirmed, at the outset, namely, 
that the church was never designed as the receptacle only of the 
perfectly pure and the strong in faith. “ Him that is weak in faith 
must be received .” So must we receive the diseased, the “ hands 
that hang down,” “ the feeble knees,” “ the lame.” Heb. 12 : 12, 
13; Rom 14: 1. Indeed weakness of faith is itself a disease. The 
church is a place to teach the babe ; but the babe must be within 
her bosom ; and yet the babe is not wholly pure — is not wholly 
sanctified. She, too, must cure the sick , but the sick are to be ex¬ 
pected within her pale. She must receive sinners and eat with 
them; but they should be sinners “ saved by grace.” But though 
all were wholly pure and strong when they enter the church, it 
is too much even for faith to anticipate that all will remain so. 
11 Tares will appear from some source among the purest wheat; — 
wolves will spring up from among the sheep themselves, to “ scatter, 
tear, and slay ; ” and while both may be disciplined , the “ tare,” 
whatever it be, may be “ suffered to remain , lest you root up 
also the wheat with it.” 
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The question at the head, of this article assumes an importance 
from several considerations. 1. The want of a clear view upon the 
subject of church discipline in regard to slavery has been an evil, 
both to church and state, for many years. Indeed a clear view has 
hardly been had since the reformation. No clear view had cer¬ 
tainly been had for years before. The church had been too lax. 
2. The question is now being discussed in America, and has been 
for some years. 3. The relation of the churches in America to 
slavery demands an answer. 

By “ state evils,” in the question, are meant, evils which adhere 
to governmental acts , in Congress or the states, or in municipal 
regulations of cities or towns. By “ domestic evils ” are meant 
such as adhere to the family or individual, in their character, as 
such. One evil may sometimes involve both the state and the indi¬ 
vidual. In such a case both are held responsible ; society, in its 
associate character, and the individual, as such, in proportion to the 
responsibility assumed in the particular case. 

In either case the question at issue is: what rule of discipline 
shall the church adopt ? Shall she take only apostolic discipline 
or shall she luff and fill with the times ? For every state evil shall 
she make a new rule f Shall she do this for every new play upon 
the theatre of life ? Or shall she have one rule for the Christian age , 
till a new dispensation come, till the Messiah cometh, who shall 
settle all things ? Shall we take apostolic custom , apostolic ivisdom , 
the wisdom of Christ, or shall we depart from it, to meet new 
evils , as they may arise; and with every state evil make a new 
law in the church ? for every sin in the city a law', and for every 
evil in the house, a new term of communion ? Has the church such 
a power ? Would not this be “ sitting in the temple as God? Or, on 
the other hand, is the New Testament perfect ? Is it a rule of 
faith? of practice? to the individual? to the church? We speak 
of principles , where they can be adduced, and of facts and acts , 
where facts and acts exist. Is the New Testament such a rule ? 
Everywhere ? Any where? Is the New Testament the only rule 
of faith and practice, both to the individual and the church ? Is 
the discipline of the New Testament to be her discipline, while the 
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world standeth, unless a new dispensation shall dawn upon us by 
the personal presence of Jesus ? Shall it be the discipline of every 
minister of Christ, till a new one is given him from above ? 
This, it appears to me, is the true question. 

I admit the church to be judge for herself, what the New Tes¬ 
tament teaches. I admit her to be judge for herself in all cases , in 
her associate character. The individual, too, I admit, has the 
right of private judgment for himself: and the responsibility of 
receiving the interpretation of scripture, given by the church or 
himself, rests upon himself, as ultimate judge. I admit also that 
the church is judge of the application of principles to specific 
cases, as is in the individual; but neither have the right of taking 
a higher or loioer discipline than that adopted of Christ and his 
apostles. But the question is not who shall be judge of the New 
Testament and its discipline; but the true question is, what shall 
be the rule of judgment in the church ? Shall we take the 
judgment of the apostles, in given cases, or shall we not ? Shall 
I assume that my judgment is better for the correction of evils than 
the judgment of Jesus or Paul ? We bold that there can be but 
one true rule for the church of Christ, and that is, the sayings and 
doings of Christ and his apostles. If we say the cases given are 
not alike, that the advancing light of the nineteenth century 
changes the ground of action with the church entirely: I ask, is 
not this abandoning entirely the judgment of Christ , in a given 
case, or that of the apostles ? Is it not assuming power of judg¬ 
ment irrespective of them or their doctrines ? Is it not assuming, 
in a word, the leading element of the Papal power? What do we 
less, in such a case, than to make a law for the church, which the 
king n&ver made, and never thought to make, and which, per¬ 
chance, he has forbidden that we should make ? Why may we not 
say, that the advancing light of the nineteenth century changes 
the ground of action on all subjects? —on all acts? — on adul¬ 
tery ? — fornication ? — murder ? — theft ? — marriage ? — all of 
social life, as is affirmed of some; all of state authority, as is af¬ 
firmed by others ? Why not take the light of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and done with it, as the only ground of judgment, either for 
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the church of God or the individual ? In this case we need have 
no reference to the facts of the New Testament at all. These, in 
such a case, would not be essential to form a judgment. We could 
abandon these facts , and then, as to doctrines in phraseology, we 
could adopt the plan of Jacob Bebman, or the Mormons, and act 
our pleasure. Such a course of action would be not unlike the 
following: A man swears for his country before God, that he will 
be governed, in his official acts, by the constitution. This and 
this only , in all my official acts, shall be the rule of action. But 
suddenly he is in the nineteenth'century, and says, “ I think if my 
uncle were here, and the aged worthies who did help him to con- 
struct the constitution, that they would not do now as they did then ; 
and forthwith he kicks the constitution, in its specific decisions , to 
the winds, and turns despot , avowing at the same time, that he can 
better carry out some of its principles, and more in accordance with 
the increase of light! What more does the despot, who tramples 
under foot the palladium of his liberty, baptized with the blood of 
his fathers — what more does such a tyrant do, than to adopt the 
new light for the old, that which shines in the nineteenth century, 
instead of that which shone nearly two thousand years since in the 
person of Christ ? But does such a tyrant make the constitution 
the rule of his judgment? Is it not rather the light of the nine¬ 
teenth century ? These questions are answered by propounding 
them. When we forsake Christ, in his judgment on any question , 
or in his example , where example can be had and followed ; when 
we forsake one saying of his, be it never so little, shall we not be 
esteemed “ least in the kingdom of God ? ” And if we forsake 
the counsels of inspired men , who followed him, in any respect 
whatever, shall we not forsake or reject those whom Christ sent ? 
We admit the question may be a close one ; but it is the true divid¬ 
ing line between Papacy and Protestantism. If we give to the 
church the unrestricted power to make new laws at her pleasure — 
as she judges best — terms of communion to suit the times, in the 
name of the Just One, to what have w r e come ? But if you bind 
the heart and ear of the church to the New Testament , and cause 
her mouth to speak as that speaks , and to rule as that rules, then 
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are we safe; otherwise there is no escape from the veriest tyranny 
and villainy of which man is capable in high places. 

I admit if a case so novel could occur, where there was no fact 
in the New Testament, to guide us, no clear principle seen, to be 
applied in the case, then the church and the individual might judge 
anew. But to say nothing of the danger of such an element, 
when once admitted into ecclesiastical jurisprudence—and of the 
reflection that such an idea would cast upon the founder of Christi¬ 
anity—that he had not given us a rule adapted to all circumstan¬ 
ces, to say nothing of this, it does seem, if any regard is to be had 
to the Founder, that a clear decision of his upon a given topic, 
should bear as strong a relation to ecclesiastical government, as 
does the decision of one civil court upon another. Nay, it must be 
supreme —the last appeal. If not, we see no use of any reference 
to the judgment of the founder whatever. If we say, to clear our¬ 
selves of a difficulty, that the principles of the founder of Christi¬ 
anity were higher than his own decisions , or the decisions of the 
apostles—or that his principles were in conflict with his decisions or 
decisions of the apostles, we make them sad specimens of bar¬ 
tering to the public taste. We do not think this of Jesus. We do 
not think it of Saint Paul. They never decide for the times, 
but always upon principles —principles that were to last while the 
world standeth. This was a peculiarity of Christ — his example 
was perfect —all he did—all he said was right —just as it should 
have been—and just as it should be, where mortality may reach it. 
But decisions should never be predicated of higher principles 
than those on which he decided—never. That would be deciding 
on principles not adapted to life. 

But if we deny the right of the church to judge, in the novel 
case supposed, upon entirely independent grounds ,—for this is the 
true question at issue,—if we deny the right of the church to 
make an independent law in the case, as we certainly do, as the 
church is only an executive body , and because we affirm no such 
case can occur; then we shall deny the right of the church to 
make a new law anywhere. This we do. Her only right is to 
judge of the old — those already made — and made by her Kmg 
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and Lawgiver, Christ. Her only sphere of action, in these cases, 
is to judge of and apply principles — but she must apply them 
as did her Supreme Judge —or she is at variance with him. To 
the law and the testimony—if she does not speak as these speak ; 
if she teaches a righteousness that may thwart the master’s wis¬ 
dom or judgment in the “ least of his commandments,” she so far 
subverts the “foundation of the prophets and apostles—Christ him¬ 
self being the chief corner stone.” She prefers her own wisdom 
to his. 

If a new ease, in the esteem of some, comes up—one not found 
in the sacred record , and to which no clear principle applies—which 
however we deny could come — her wisdom is to let it alone. The 
State must take care of it. Her answer would be, that she is not 
called upon to judge in such matters. She must wait, before she 
shall advance, till a new prophet appear. Her matters of judg¬ 
ment are the oracles as given. She is never called upon to go 
beyond them. Here is at once the sweep and limit of her coun¬ 
sels. A judge of a civil court would say, at such an hour, there is 
no law in the case —a new one must be made. Her answer would 
be the same, save that her laws are all made. Hew ones can only 
be made by the king 1 or his order. A new law in the case would 
admit that the old was not perfect. 

We take the ground, therefore, in all cases, that the church 
must he governed in her discipline, in her morals, in her doctrine, 
by the word of Grod, the Hew Testament especially, as explained 
by the sayings and examples of Christ and his Apostles. Ho new 
standard can he admitted , none should be sought after. Ho new 
principle of government, in the church, must be admitted, higher 
or lower, to meet a single case or a thousand cases. We maintain, 
that, to save a state or a nation, she has not this liberty. We must 
not add, we must not take from, a word, nor change a principle, 
plainly thrown out, to save a world. And we should not save, by 
such a course; we should only destroy. The Son of God, the true 
head of the church, as he is her only head, so he is the only law¬ 
giver of the church. Ho laws are to be made but what he has 
made. The church is judiciary and executive only ; she is 
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not legislative. Christ is Tier master; she must follow him 
wheresoever he goeth — nowhere else. And to sustain the position 
assumed, in addition to what has been said, we make the following 
suggestions: 

1. If we give up the New Testament, as the rule and only rule 
of judgment, we not only implicate the wisdom and even holiness of 
Christ, as above stated, but there is really left for us no other rule. 
Nothing is left but the fallible judgment of man — man without 
his Bible, — a judgment that has always erred — but a judgment 
never erring, fundamentally in adhering to it. 

2. Another reason for this is, that the ground taken by us is 
made a common article of faith among all Protestants — Method¬ 
ists especially, “ That the word of God, and especially the New 
Testament, is the Rule and the only rule of faith and practice , 
both to the church and individuals. So that “ whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any man” “ that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought necessary or requisite to salvation .” The article states 
what is not read therein, is not to be required of any man, nor is 
it essential to his salvation. By consequence he is not to be ex¬ 
cluded from the means of grace, by any thing not there required. 
This is the doctrine of the reformers. This was the doctrine which 
separated us from the Papal church. That church demanded what 
the Bible did not. This was an assumption of power. It was to 
become more holy, or less so, than was required by the Bible. The 
church maintained her voice was supreme ; the reformers held the 
oracles of God to be first. Whatever , therefore, cannot be proved 
therefrom is to be required of no man. 

3. As elders, as Christians indeed, we have avowed this prin¬ 
ciple before heaven and earth. “We are to teach nothing as 
required of necessity for eternal salvation, but that which may be 
concluded and proved by the Scriptures .” 

4. We have for the position assumed, the direct authority of 
Christ. “ Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” And we are forbidden to “ teach other¬ 
wise,” or to “ teach for doctrines the commandments of men.” 
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“ We must speak as the oracles of God speak,” whether to a master 
or a slave , whether to a king or a subject . “We must live by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God,” nothing higher, 
nothing lower. 

5. By taking any other course, we arm the church with a fear¬ 
ful power — one not to be trusted with men ; and one that would 
result, judging from the past, in its corruption or destruction. If 
the church may make either doctrines — immaculate conception or 
aught else — if the church may make either doctrines , or disci¬ 
pline, or precepts to suit the times, in any form, as essential to the 
church or it 3 membership, and thus bind the altar of God, it 
may nullify , as has the Romish church, every divine precept, or 
ordinance, excepting at the dictation of the priesthood. Such a 
position needs only to be named to be condemned. We may make, 
if the church have this power, seven sacraments, or ten, and make 
them all essential to salvation and church membership. But such 
a course does not become the church of God. The doctrine and 
discipline of a church must be, to be right, her solemn judgment of 
the Word of God, and nothing else. 

6. We add, as another suggestion, that no body of men whatever 
have a right to make terms of communion to the body of Christ, 
any more than they have a right to institute the ordinance itself . 
They cannot do this to correct a State or other evil. Evil is not 
to be corrected in this way. They can only judge of the terms, as 
ordained by its common head. And until the church is done with 
law making, she will not cease to “ sit in the temple as G-od, 
which has been her flagrant sin. The subject may be easily illus¬ 
trated. Twelve men unite together for purposes of holiness. They 
say, they will commune so many times a week , they will do thus 
and thus, shave their heads and go barefooted, fast twice a week, 
and give tythes of all they possess. So far they have a right. But 
now how will these men get the communion ? Will they administer 
it themselves, by turns ? Or will they select one from among their 
number to do this, who has not been called of God as was Aaron ? 
Would not this be to deny the divine call to preach ? Would it not 
deny, too, the commission of Christ, as being unessential. It. is 
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said, that they will seek a man that is called of God, as was Aaron ? 
We answer, from whatever source he comes, howsoever he finds 
entrance into the ministry of Christ, the moment he is there, he can 
only administer the ordinance as God has ordained , or his service 
is a nullity —it is more, it is a sin. He must observe all things 
whatsoever that Christ has taught, must do all according to the 
pattern shown in the mount. In a -word, the moment any one man 
or any ten men or ten thousand propose to be Christians , they 
must “ follow Christ ,” or they cannot be his disciples.” They must 
take “ his yoke,” and bear his burden. They must take the Bible 
as their standard. They have no right to point out the way of 
holiness , the way to heaven, the means of getting there. Man was 
never able to do this. This Christ has done. 

And the moment a man attempts to turn prophet or lawgiver, 
he nullifies his own title to discipleship: for the first element of 
that discipleship is “ submission to God,” in his word, to Christ, as 
the only lawgiver for his church. Hence, afterwards, Christ 
must teach him , not he Christ; and if he love Christ, “ he will 
keep his sayings.” No man can be a Christian and reject the New 
Testament. He may be a Mohammedan, or an Infidel, but not a 
Christian. The new company must as necessarily assume to be 
governed by the New Testament , as would a new company coming 
to America, find it necessary to assume the constitution, in order 
to their becoming Americans. They cannot be Christians without 
this. 

7. To allow the church to introduce new discipline, differing 
from the apostolic, and especially new terms of communion, would 
be an infringement of individual right. Every man has a right 
to demand that his fellow communicant shall be a Christian, after 
the model of the New Testament. 

If the New Testament admitted persons having only the name 
of Christ , his demand can go no further. If the New Testament 
demanded, as a condition of communion, perfect purity , his demand 
may be equal to this. In a word, he has a right to demand , that 
church government shall be modeled, in its discipline in all things, 
where it speaks, in its condition of membership, in every thing after 
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the New Testament. And a man who conforms to the conditions 
of the Neio Testament, be he black or white, rich or poor, learned 
or ignorant, such an one has a right to demand admission to the 
house of Cod , the church of God, and all its privileges. And he 
who rejects such an one will be found rejecting Christ. It there¬ 
fore follows, that we must let the law of the New Testament stand 
where it did when it was made ; we must let custom remain as cus¬ 
tom was when the foot-prints of Jesus and his apostles were there ; 
and their decisions must remain as the supreme law of the 
Christian commonwealth to the end of time . And it should be re¬ 
membered, that this individual right has a very grave hearing 
upon the general body of the church, who may adopt measures at 
any time for the carrying out the commands and decisions of Christ 
and his apostles. There are some rights or privileges in the city 
or town with which the State must not intermeddle, because the 
power of judging belongs to the town, in the particular case pro¬ 
posed. There are others belonging to the State, with which the 
general government must not interfere, because the right of judg¬ 
ment is with the State. So there are rights of the individual with 
which neither the State nor general government are to interfere. 
It is somewhat thus with the church of God. There is an individ¬ 
ual right, the right also of a single society, and the right of the 
whole body, which may be associated together, as a matter of con¬ 
venience and faith to govern. Now, it belongs to the individual 
society, with its pastor, to judge who comes to the standard of the 
New Testament, and should be admitted to its bosom, and who not, 
and not to the general body. The general body may reverse a judg¬ 
ment in case of error; but this is a reverse of judgment upon the 
same rule. But if the general body should assume a new rule — 
a requisition not found in the word of Cod, in such a case there 
would be a direct invasion of the individual right, and no man 
would be bound by it, nor would any individual society. It would 
be like a civil goverement assuming what was never committed to 
it by the people — like a clear infraction of right. 

But perhaps it is asked : What right has the general body , or 
the individual church, in these matters ? We answer: to adopt 
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measures or prudential rules to carry out the word of Christ — the 
word of God — nothing more. And these measures must he con¬ 
formed to his word, so far as may be, and in harmony with the 
whole body, or you produce schism, and become the transgressors. 
Besides, a measure is never a matter of faith, and is, therefore, not 
essential to the body, and must be carried forward by general con¬ 
sent. Violent measures are, therefore, always forbidden. 

In the application of this 1 subject to American slavery, it might 
be asked : Suppose that American slavery were worse than Homan 
or Jewish slavery, would not such a circumstance forbid the church 
to receive any slaveholder in America into its bosom ? Not if 
the master did not practice these additional wrongs; not if he did 
not aid and abet them; not if his voice and practice, too, were 
lifted constantly against these wrongs. But we hardly perceive 
that such a suggestion has any necessary connexion with the sub¬ 
ject. The apostles always condemned oppression — always con¬ 
demned cruelty. The light even of nature did this. And the 
apostolic church would always have expelled a man guilty of either, 
unless there were a true repentance, and the forsaking of his sin. 
It was the relation only that they allowed. And this relation 
should exist only where kindness and good dealing was manifest in 
the master as well as the slave. And in the later church, as is 
stated in the canon of the apostles, offerings to the church were 
refused to those “ who treated their slaves harshly , whipped or 
famished them.” The Bible imposes upon the master the best in¬ 
terest of the slave ; and unless he acts for the interest of the 
slave, he is certainly culpable; for who else can do it ? He must 
feed him, clothe him, provide for him when sick and infirm, and, 
above all, attend to the interests of his soul: for the slave must 
have religious instruction, or the master does not do his duty. 

Christianity at the commencement assumed this as a principle — 
Never to interfere with simply civil relations. Herein it differed 
widely from the Mosaic economy. That embraced civil govern¬ 
ment in all its relations. Christianity, on the contrary embraced 
no civil policy or polity whatever. From Christ through every 
apostle, down to the last disciple, it shunned this most scrupulous- 
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ly. Christianity had come with a religion for all governments — all 
relations in life — all circumstances ; — a religion for kings, rulers 
and subjects—for autocrats and aristocrats—republics or monarch¬ 
ies—for savage or civilized life. And had it met with a Julius 
Caesar, who held the dictatorship of the world — and the life of 
every man at his disposal —if he accepts of Christianity, she accepts 
of him , without one word on the subject of his future government, 
only that he shall be just. So it would accept of all his subjects , 
though they were really all his slaves, with no other note of warn¬ 
ing upon their civil relation than that they should yield him a 
“ good will doing service,” leaving their future government, as to 
its form, entirely with themselves ; but leaving at the same time 
great principles and distinct declarations, which would secure to 
the whole a common brotherhood, in action, whatever might be 
the civil relation which each have to the other. Christianity 
secured honor even “ to a king,” —obedience even to a u master ” 
—“ honor to all men” — “ custom to whom custom” was due, and 
“ fear to whom fear” was due. But it had a higher destiny than 
to attempt civil revolutions any where ; and he who perverts Chris¬ 
tianity to this end, perverts to a bloody issue that which was 
designed, from the beginning, to bring “ on earth peace, and good 
will toward men.” Had Christianity met with Washington it would 
have accepted him, even upon the battle field, without a note of 
warning, as to the future government he should form. That ques¬ 
tion it leaves — leaves entirely, in its direct action, to other cir¬ 
cumstances. All men are not prepared for the same government. 
All cannot, from circumstances, receive the same sayings, if they 
would, upon civil polity. It lies, for the present, without their 
reach entirely. So when Christianity came to a slaveholder; if he 
accepted of Christ, as his future teacher—his word as the man of 
his future counsels — not a word was said on the relation he bore to 
his slave , only to be just and equal — to “ forbear threatening; ” 
leaving the questions of master and slave, king and subject, dicta¬ 
tor and empire, to be settled as a matter of human policy , with the 
knowledge, doubtless, that the love between man and man, which 
he inculcated and shed abroad in the hearts of his disciples, as fast 
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as it should spread, would ultimately work out the right government , 
and make of man an universal brotherhood. This may be hoping 
much; but is it too much, if we pursue the same course as did 
Christ ? “ But if we bite and devour one another, then shall we 

be consumed one of another.” But civil equality was never a test 
of friendship with God. It should not be with man. Christian 
fraternity goes beyond such lines of demarkation. And whenever 
we exalt civil'equality to become a test of religion , and a qualifica¬ 
tion for the communion table , we do what Jesus never contem¬ 
plated, while the Bible is to be the standard of faith and practice, 
and what has never been done by the church, since the world began; 
and what, we believe, has never had but one practical illustration, 
and that was in the French revolution: and we pray that it may 
never have another. 

But what would be the bearing of these principles upon the 
churches in America ? It would throw the responsibility of the 
matter of slavery upon the pastors and churches that have to do 
with it, where it should be — so far as it is a church matter. The 
churches, upon that subject, would cease quarrelling. It would 
turn the eye of the philanthropist to the true source of help — the 
city, the state, the Congress — where relief only can be found. 
In America slavery is a merely legal relation ; that done, we have 
no slavery. But that relation can only cease, in accordance with 
Christian principles, by the action of these bodies. 

If these principles were adopted, it would do for the Methodist 
church this: It would blot out of her discipline every word upon 
the subject of slavery , and give to us a discipline, in this respect, 
just as it came from the hand of John Wesley. Would that it 
were so. 

Taking into account, therefore, the fact that the church of Christ 
was not designed, in her militant state, to embrace within her pale 
the wholly sanctified, only, or exclusively — and the other fact, that 
the wisdom of Christ, in his decisions and example, was of necessity 
perfect , and that this must be true also of the decisions and exam¬ 
ple of the apostles, so far as they were inspired; — considering 
the fact that, if we abandon the judgment of Christ and his apos- 
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ties, we have no judgment left, but that of fallible men; — taking 
into account also the fact, that we have avowed before heaven and 
earth, that we would follow Christ and be governed by his judg¬ 
ment ; the fact that Christ commands us to observe all things 
whatsoever he has said — and that these we are “to teach” and 
not otherwise considering the fact that no man or men have a 
right to institute an ordinance of Christ, nor prescribe the terms of 
coming to it, to another ; — considering the infringement made to 
individual right by assuming a new standard of Christian fellowship 
other than that which Christ established; considering, too, the anal¬ 
ogous facts, that no civil jurisprudence has ever held the mere 
relation of master and slave a crime, nor has ecclesiastical , from 
Moses downward, either in Rome, Greece, England, Spain, or 
America, under Wesley, Asbury or who else, and that for four 
thousand years both master and slave have been in the church ; 
there remains no alternative, that we can see, but to adhere to the 
old rule, while the world standeth, if occasion call for it. 

But let the church befriend the slave. Let her care also for the 
master. Let her demand good treatment for the slave, food and cloth¬ 
ing, religious instruction, and command obedience to the master. 
Eor this she has authority. Here her mission stops. But the civil 
relation of each , leave to the civil authorities. So did Jesus 
— so ought the church to do. Pure righteousness will work itself 
out of these two principles, and God shall be honored in the sal¬ 
vation of both master and slave. 

As to the objection, “ that the circumstances of the church, the 
condition of the world, the state of society, the nature of the gov¬ 
ernments under which they [the apostles] lived, were so entirely 
different from the state of things now, in our country, that their 
example is not to be regarded as the rule and limit of our action, 
[and] to contend that it is, is to insist that the church should never 
erect a higher standard of church discipline, never enforce a purer 
morality, in an enlightened state of society, in a country of relig¬ 
ious freedom, where Christianity has a controlling influence, and 
the binding obligation of its precepts is admitted, than in a rude 
and semi-barbarous and heathen country, under a despotic govern- 
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menfc, when Christianity is first introduced. Such a position is 
untenable, absurd, and even ridiculous.” Christian Advocate, 
January 24. 

We have only to reply to this, that Christianity is the last dispen¬ 
sation to earth , and the perfect one ; and it has but one rule , for 
the ignorant and learned, bond or free, for Africa or America — 
one moral law, four thousand years old — one Gospel — one Christ 
— and he who would institute more than these, knows not whereof 
he affirms. He appears like a mountebank, who wants one Gospel 
for Africa, another for America—yet another for China — a new 
one for the palace, and a fifth for a hovel. 

But God is one, and so is man, whether bond or free, poor or 
rich. And it is this dabbling with the Gospel that has wrought all 
our mischief. 

But, nevertheless, a pure Gospel always was and always will 
be, to every believer, poor or rich, the power of God unto 

SALVATION. 



